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left with a fundamental contradiction in Ethics, it may, he holds, 
still be maintained that ethical science is no worse off than physical 
science, in which "propositions are commonly taken to be univers- 
ally true, which yet seem to rest on no other grounds than that 
we have a strong disposition to accept them, and that they are in- 
dispensable to the systematic coherence of our beliefs." 

From which it appears that Professor Sidgwick considered the 
logical foundation of Rational Hedonism to be at least as trust- 
worthy as that of Physical Science. 

E. E. Constance Jones. 
Girton College, Cambridge. 



A REPLY. 

Miss Jones, whose long acquaintance with the late Professor 
Sidgwick has given her unusual facilities for arriving at a correct 
view of the "Methods of Ethics," has criticised my interpretation 
with considerable vigor. Readers of Sidgwick's work seem fated 
to differ as to its import, a result for which that aspect of the 
writer's philosophy which I have ventured to call "eclecticism" is, 
no doubt, responsible. 

The impression which I received on first reading the "Methods 
of Ethics" was that the writer's sympathies (perhaps the result of 
early training) were probably empiricist, but that he had become 
acutely conscious that Empiricism had to be supplemented by con- 
structive principles drawn from other sources. That impression 
may have been entirely mistaken, and based upon the common 
association between Hedonism and Empiricism. It is dangerous, 
I admit, to infer a writer's general Philosophical attitude from his 
ethical work. Still, Sidgwick's scrupulous avoidance of meta- 
physics, the closeness of his touch to common consciousness, the 
admission of different prima facie rational methods of ethics, and 
above all the almost point-for-point agreement and the emphatic 
approval of an undoubted empiricist like Dr. Bain {Mind, 1876, 
p. 179) suggests certain affinity with Empiricism. If English 
philosophy is empiricist in tone; if the words of Falkenberg 
quoted by me correctly describe that philosophy ; and if those words 
are to some extent applicable to Sidgwick also, then my descrip- 
tion of him as possessed of empiricist sympathies was not so ab- 
surd as Miss Jones appears to think. On the other hand we find 
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in Mind, January, 1900, an explicit disavowal of empiricism, and 
in the "Methods of Ethics" much, as I pointed out, that is anti- 
empiricist. Obviously I could not refer to the preface of a non- 
existent 6th edition. But if, as Miss Jones asserts, Sidgwick's 
acceptance of the fundamental principle of Kant was "an essential 
stage in the author's thought," what, I ask, was the preceding 
stage? Was it represented by the philosophy of Mill? If so (and 
this is confirmed by some remarks in Mind, 1877, p. 411), then 
surely Sidgwick started in empiricist company, and it is more than 
probable that traces of the earlier stage remain in his work.* 

The point upon which I would mainly insist is not that Sidg- 
wick should be classified as this or that, but that it is extremely 
difficult to classify him at all. 

All speculations about "unconscious influences" are, I admit, 
dangerous and may, with advantage, be avoided. Still, I think 
that Sidgwick's identification of "Right" with "Reasonable" and 
"Objective"; his view of Rightness as an "ultimate and unanalys- 
able notion" (however connected subsequently with Hedonism) ; 
and his admission that Reason is, in a sense, a motive to the will, 
are due to the more or less "unconscious" influence of Kant. Miss 
Jones appears to think that these are the common-places of every 
ethical system, and that real divergences only arise when we make 
the next step in advance. I should rather regard this Rationalistic 
terminology as somewhat foreign to Hedonism. I do not think 
that Miss Jones will find, in Sidgwick's Hedonistic predecessors, 
any such emphasis on the Reason (however interpreted). It was 
not my intention to discuss what exactly was Sidgwick's view of 
the Reason, an enormously difficult question (vide criticisms of 
Bradley and others). I did little more than point out the presence, 
in a Hedonistic work, of an imposing Rationalistic terminology. 
This I still regard as somewhat novel and significant, though my 
critic, I am sorry to say, is not of my opinion. 

Miss Jones objects, as Sidgwick has done, to the interpretation 
of Rightness or Duty in terms of itself. This gives us, she says, 
"no guidance, no criterion" ; it is not enlightening to tell us that 

*If Miss Jones will refer to the third of Sidgwick's lectures introductory 
to Philosophy she will find that to define "good" as "desirable feeling" or 
"consciousness" is declared by Sidgwick to be an "empirical procedure." 
If then, at the very core and crisis of Sidgwick's book there is an enthrone- 
ment of this very definition, why Miss Jones's attack upon an insignificant 
individual who thought he had detected in the "Methods of Ethics" a 
Soupcon of Empiricism? 
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"X is X." It is interesting to note, however (though I lay no 
stress upon it) , that to tell a man to "be a man," or a woman "to 
be womanly" does apparently convey some meaning. Let us, how- 
ever, admit, for a moment, the validity of the objection raised by 
Miss Jones. I contend that Hedonists are every whit as open to 
this objection as their opponents. The Summum Bonum is "de- 
sirable consciousness"; yes, but the word "desirable" however 
carefully we define it, always suggests the very notion of Right- 
ness, Oughtness, Worth or Dignity, which we are trying to specify 
more distinctly. ["Consciousness," too, is a treacherous word, and 
implies a concrete state involving far more than feeling; hence 
"desirable consciousness" might stand for the Summum Bonum of 
every school, not excluding the stoic. But this by the way.] Or let 
us define the Summum Bonum as Happiness ; this word commonly 
implies not mere pleasure but feeling accompanying the normal 
activity of a "healthy mind in a healthy body" ; in other words the 
notion of Tightness is not absent even here (Methods, p. 93). No 
doubt Sidgwick is far clearer in his treatment of this part of his 
subject than any other writer, and he means to say that pleasure- 
tone of conscious states is the only ultimately valuable element; 
but I doubt whether he or anyone else has ever been able to dis- 
abuse the mind of the belief that somehow the pleasurable state 
must be worthy, or right before it can be judged as morally good. 
Mill's doctrine of the "quality of pleasures" was true to moral 
facts, though false to a consistent Hedonism ; and the same may be 
said of his condemnation of the "contented pig," a condemnation 
repeated by Sidgwick ("Utilitarianism," p. 14. "Methods," p. 
112). 

In point of fact, Right, Truth and Beauty, must ever be in a 
sense, their own criteria. These three concepts appear to repre- 
sent, in different forms, the Ultima Thule of the universe. We 
cannot go below the bed-rock. We may study its nature as much 
as we like, and see how it passes upward into the common soil of 
vulgar judgments and notions. That is all. What is Truth? If 
Miss Jones can answer this question in a way which does not 
somewhere involve the very notion she is defining and at the same 
time does not evaporate it away, then perhaps some similar suc- 
cess may attend the efforts of philosophers to define Beauty and 
Right. "Conformity with Reality," "Harmony," "Conducivity to 
Desirable Consciousness" are mere circuli in deHniendo, to which 
personally I have no objection, but to which Miss Jones, at any 
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rate, ought to object. "The common judgment that a thing is 
'good' does not, on reflection, appear to be equivalent to a judg- 
ment that it is directly or indirectly pleasant" ( "Methods," Book 
I., chap. 9. Summary of contents). Exactly. We have to depart 
from common morality in order to establish Hedonism. This is 
not an insuperable objection, perhaps, provided our arguments 
are satisfactory. But on my view the concrete notion of Perfec- 
tion rather than the abstract notion of Pleasure lies at the basis 
alike of common and of philosophical moral judgments. "Per- 
fection," no doubt, comes close to the notion of Happiness unless 
we unnaturally limit the latter and mean by it "mere-Pleasure" 
or "mere-Happiness." The moral judgment to be "objective" at all 
cannot deal with an altogether "subjective" principle. It is in the 
objective conditions of the Pleasure that the moral judgment at- 
taches itself. Here come in the "Rightness," the "Dignity," the 
"Elevation," and so forth. There is no need to deny that Pleasure 
is Pleasant. Pleasure is very nice indeed. We should like to have 
plenty of it. But can it give us an ought? The whole history of 
the latter notion is connected, I believe, with pain rather than with 
pleasure. 

I cannot deal with all the points raised by Miss Jones, but must 
make a selection. 

She asks, "Why should Desert be rewarded by mere happiness, 
if happiness is the 'sorriest of social ends' ?" I answer, the word 
"mere" should precede the second "happiness." Desert always is 
rewarded in one sense : it always involves a refined pleasure of its 
own (Happiness) which however cannot be separated even in 
thought from the total Deserving (i. e. Right) state. In this sense 
we are all Hedonists. Whether Desert, Perfection, Moral Recti- 
tude, etc., will ever be so rewarded as to be a passport to maximum 
Pleasure, is doubtful. We hope so, but we cannot be sure. Miss 
Jones appears to regard this "hope" as from my point of view 
unreasonable. "If Perfection is so much better (than Pleasure) 
why is it not its own reward ? A reward is that which is valuable 
for its own sake." Again I say, Pleasure is undoubtedly pleasant, 
and we should like to see merit rewarded with maximum gratifica- 
tion, and we dislike to see demerit rejoicing. In the same way we 
are sad when lightning or tempest extinguishes a worthy life. But 
what has all this to do with morality? Nature may be immoral or 
unmoral. Man has a standard of perfection which is not con- 
nected in any clear way with increase of gratification just as he has 
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a standard of Truth which is its own justification. Ultimately 
there may be no divorce between moralty and pleasure, but we 
cannot be sure of this. 

Again, when I spoke of Hedonism as a "rational" system of 
ethics, my meaning was obviously a "reasoned-out" system. Miss 
Jones also understands me to say that Kant denied Universal Hap- 
piness to be an end ; I cannot see how my words could be so inter- 
preted. 

Miss Jones complains and I admit, with some justice, that I did 
not make a sufficiently explicit reference to the principle of 
Rational Benevolence which lies at the basis of Sidgwick's "Utili- 
tarianism." It must not be forgotten, however, that this principle 
is a derived one ("Methods," 5th Edition, p. 382) and is closely 
connected with the principle of impartiality or equity. Exclude 
"respect of persons" and Rational Benevolence follows. I cer- 
tainly referred to this principle of equity, and therefore, by im- 
plication to what is deduced from it. Still I admit that, in my 
desire to come to the "Dualism" which I regarded as so significant 
in Sidgwick's work, I did but scant justice to one of the members 
of that Dualism. 

On the matter to which we have now come I must beg leave to 
differ uncompromisingly from my critic. Miss Jones regards 
Sidgwick as a "declared Utilitarian or Universalistic Hedonist," 
and, no doubt, she there voices the popular judgment. I dissent 
altogether from this view. Sidgwick's Utilitarianism is a thin 
veneer upon an underlying and invincible Egoism. How comes it, 
otherwise, that genuine Utilitarians like Gizycki [International 
Journal of Ethics, 1890, p. 120] criticised him for leaving Ego- 
ism standing? Where would be the significance of Sidgwick's 
own explicit reply to a previous criticism of that moralist ? " T 
am concerned with the quality of my existence as an individual in 
a sense, fundamentally important, in which I am not concerned 

with the quality of the existence of other individuals To 

me this seems self-evident, although it prima facia contradicts the 
equally self-evident proposition that my own good is no more to 
be regarded than the good of another." {Mind, 1889, p. 483-5). 
Where, too, would be the significance for this "Dualism of the 
Practical Reason" in the introduction of a deus ex machina? How 
could the closing paragraphs of the "Methods" be dealing with a 
matter of "life and death" for the Practical Reason, if all were 
such plain-sailing as Miss Jones seems to think? Why reply to 
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an able Egoistic critic that Egoism is not "confuted" but only 
"contradicted" (Mind, 1877, p. 411) ? Why write the Preface to 
the Second Edition? 

I contend that in Sidgwick's work Rational Egoism alone comes 
out of the critical mill as an ultimately rational principle, though 
as a method it has been shown to have many drawbacks. Utilitar- 
ianism appears as rational only on the assumption that it is Ego- 
ism in disguise. 

The last sentence in Miss Jones's criticism appears to me to miss 
entirely the gravity of Sidgwick's closing words. From her close 
acquaintance with his work and teaching (an acquaintance sur- 
passing ten-fold that which I possess) she may have sources of 
information which sanction her optimistic interpretation. Un- 
fortunately, from my reading of the "Methods" I cannot draw 
the conclusion she draws. The problem to be solved by the author 
was one whose magnitude it would be impossible to overestimate. 
Is a "strong disposition" — we might almost say, Is an element 
of faith — a valid basis for a system of thought ? If so, then Ethics, 
Theology and their sister studies are secure. Or is logical self- 
evidence absolutely necessary ? If so, then the hopes of humanity, 
of Hedonistic humanity at least, wither and die. Sidgwick as I 
read him, gives no answer. The curtain falls on an unfinished 
drama ; the voice of the speaker who so long has charmed us, is 
heard no more ; a fierce doubt runs through our minds. 

F. H. Hayward. 
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